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Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 130.) 

1815, Ist mo. 18th. Went to Black Creek 
nid-week meeting; where inward and spirit- 
ulsensibility was afresh awakened in many 
ninds, and they brought to a renewed con- 
sideration of true Christian principles, and to 
reflect on the difference between the formali- 
tiesand realities of religion. Rode home with 
Benjamin Jordan, near Vicks’ Meeting, to 
lodge. 

19th. At an appointed meeting in Vicks’ 
neeting-house. It was very rainy with heavy 
thunder; but the house was filled with a com- 

y of very gaily dressed people, with some 
lacks. They were mostly Methodists, but of 
mairy mind. 
monstrated to them in the love and authority 
ofthe Gospel ; but they appeared to take little 
ifany effect in many of their minds, though 
wme were tender, and it is hoped the poor 
wolored brethren and sisters received a word 
ofencouragement to look forward in the ways 
fwell-doing. Returned to Benjamin Jordan's 
tolodge, where we had another favored op- 
portunity in the evening, to the comfort of 
some minds present. 

22nd.. Went to Blackwater, and attended 
their First-day meeting. Perhaps a hundred 
persons were there, half of whom were pco- 
pleof color. The house was large, being that 
in which they formerly held their Yearly 
Meeting. Truth’s principles, and the nature 
of the Gospel, were laid open to them, and 
made plain to the understanding of most or 
ill present; gvith a pathetic exhortation to 
practical improvement as the most eligible 
way to Christian redemption. The blacks 
vere also called upon to attend to the mani- 
kstations of the light of Christ in their own 
hearts; and the meeting ended to the great 
lief of my own mind, and, it is believed, to 
the edification of others present. After meet- 
ing, rode home with a Friend to lodge—a man 
much general information, of an expanded 
mind concerning many things, and of some 
‘lid weight, but too much allied to the in- 
lerests of this world. 
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Many solemn truths were de-| 


His children appear to 
lave taken their flight, as is apt to be the 
&8 where parents have too much relish for 


This morning, after taking leave of at our lodgin 
y, I chose to walk as far as the road,' of their minds were strengthened in the faith.' father’s homes, who made no resistance, and 
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which was some distance from the house, and 
the Friend went with me. He seemed very 
serious and pensive, and made divers judicious 
Society ; and, at parting, told me that the man- 
ner in which things were opened and treated 


. . | 
in meetings yesterday, was altogether new 


to him: being opened and exemplified ina 
way he had never considered them before ; 
but entirely to his satisfaction. So we took 
leave of each other under impressions of mind 
not easily obliterated. But the next I heard 


lof him, he bad deceased—died with a very} 


short illness, by a prevailing mortal disease, 
that seems at this time spreading over this 
part of the country. 

25th. At Burleigh mid-week meeting, where 
a marriage was accomplished. Many gay peo- 
ple were at meeting on this occasion, and ap- 
peared very light and airy: but they were 
solemnly reminded of their latter end, and 
exhorted to prepare for it while they had 
time and opportunity. But my soul is often 
clothed in sadness, in beholding the vanity 
and emptiness of professors in this land. Alas! 
because of iniquity the land is in mourning, 
and the people know it not. 

26th. At their mid-week meeting at Grav- 
elly Run, held in the bouse where their Yearly 
Meeting is alternately held once in two years. 


| 


to them, calculated to awaken and to inform 
them concerning Christian faith and practice ; 
but they were extremely light and airy. I 
think I have never seen such vacuity of mind 
anywhere else, as in the land of slavery. My 
very soul mournsoverthem! Itis hoped, how- 
ever, the few Friends scattered among them 


ened and encouraged to hold fast the profes- 
sion of their faith,—to maintain their ranks 
in righteousness,—and to support the standard 
of Truth in the midst of a perverse people. 


sembles Israel in Egypt, at a time when thick 
darkness overspread the land so as to be felt, 
while light remained in Goshen. While the 
Egyptians were groping in the dark at noon- 
day, the children of Israel had light in their 
respective dwellings. Even so, particularly 
respecting Virginia, while merciless slave- 
holders are groveling in the dark, as people 


forth a state of ease and indifference, and 


our land. 





example. 


with a large company of those dear friends 


gs, by which it is believed many 


Important things were opened, and unfolded | 


in their solitary places, have been strength-!| 


The state of our Society in these States, re-| 


having no eyes, Friends have light in their 
habitations. And I believe, as they keep their 
light upon the candlestick, and do not cover 
it with the bed, or the bushel,—which sets} 


traffic and commerce with the world, they 
will stand conspicuously in this dark part of| 
And it seems to me evident, that 
where Friends are settled, the state of slavery 
is ameliorated by their influence, and their 


In the evening, had a precious opportunity 


| 29th. This morning we went to Wain Oak 
First-day meeting, where the principles of 
Truth were set forth among them. At this 


jjscriptions, payments and business communications, received by remarks upon the presentstate of thingsin our meeting there was a man, who stands in the 


‘capacity of a Methodist minister, and among 
them officiates as such. He also has the office 
(of a sheriff, and acts according to law as such. 
\In this capacity be acts as a collector of mili- 
tary fines; and bas lately made distraints 
jupon the property of some of the members of 
our Society for non-compliance with military 
regulations; and that for conscience sake: as 
it is well known, we can do nothing towards 
promoting, aiding, or in anywise carrying on 
war, and have suffered much on that account, 
ever since we distinguished ourselves from 
other professors in christendom. This pro- 
fessed minister of the gospel of peace and of 
good will towards all men, has recently taken 
a horse from one of our members, of tender 
conscience on this account; and at public auc- 
tion, where few are willing to bid a price upon 
such matters, he bid him off himself, or had 
him bid off for him, for a little more than half 
ithe horse was worth; and this day he rode 
him to Friends’ meeting where he and the 
right owner of the horse met. I am also in- 
formed, that, at the close of his own meetings, 
after he has been professedly preaching the 
|Gospel to the people, which Gospel proclaims 
liberty to captives, inwardly and outwardly, 
he is in the practice of proclaiming slaves to 
hire. This he does, I suppose, as a sheriff 
and not as a minister of the Gospel. O, “the 
‘abomination of desolation standing where it 
ought not.” How entirely incompatible with 
the spirit of the gospel! In the evening had 
'a comfortable opportunity with Friends at 
our lodgings. 

According to my measure, I feel much for 
Friends in their scattered and solitary situa- 
tions in the country: a family here and a 
family there, remote from each other, and 
from their meetings, which they are concerned 
to keep up and maintain at a great deal of 
expense, trouble and suffering; most of whom, 
though their meetings are very small, some- 
times not exceeding two or three, are not 
easy to let fall the testimony, however weak 
they feel in the support of it ; and particularly 
do I feel for the young men, for, besides the 
prevalence of a mortal disease, which has re- 
cently taken and is yet taking from among 
them those who have stood in the foremost 
lranks, and have filled the places of standard- 
bearers, on whose shoulders the ark of the 
testimony has, hitherto, very much rested ; 
they are deeply tried, and suffer much from 
the great and severe exactions made on ac- 
count of warlike requisitions, both in person 
and in property. Many of them have been 
drawn out, in their usual manner, with the 
militia of the State, and endeavors used to 
compel them to personal service. Officers 
, have come forward and taken young men, 
rjunder twenty-one years of age, from their 


| 
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| 
varried them away with them to the camp, | 


many miles distant. Fathers, on seeing their 
sons thus taken, have gone part way with 
them, and used endeavors to encourage them 
to the faithful support of this important testi-| 
mony, and to an unreserved dedication to 
their religious scruples, let the consequence | 
be whatsoever it may. And when they have 
come to the camp, all means that they could 
devise, have been used to compel them to ac! 
tual service ; but they steadily and aniformly 
declined any compliance with the demands in 
any exercise at all of a military nature. The than eitherthe geological character or natural 
soldiers by the direction of the officers, bound | productions of the country, were the condi- 
their guns with bayonets, upon their should-!tion of the Society of Friends in those parts, 
ers, placed them in the ranks in order for and the effects that had followed from the in- 
exercise, but when the word of command was troduction within its borders of revival meet- 
given, the soldiers marched off and left them ings and other novel forms of active work. 
standing as gazing-stocks, by which they suf-| During the visit we bad social intercourse 
fered the scotting and ridicule of many. With) with many families of Friends, as well as at- 
their guns bound on their shoulders, they took tended several of their meetings. The oppor- 
them to the outposts, and attempted to sect tunities for acquiring information thus afford- 
them as sentinels; but they declined standing ed were diligently embraced, and many were 
in that exposed situation; telling those who,the conversations with members of our So- 
set them there if they expected them to stand ciety of various classes and shades of feeling; 
in that position, they must fix a guard over and residing in different localities. 

them, or if they left them they should go} 
away from that place of exposure, for they | Western Ohio which we visited, that the term 


hear it splash into the water below. On try- 
ing the experiment, I could hear the little 
stone striking against tbe sides of the tube, 
and finally dropping into the water. My 
travelling companion was especially interest- 
ed in these little crustaceans, because he re- 
membered that a similar account of them had 
been brought from the West many years be- 
fore by a friend, whose story was not credited, 
and he was pleased to be able to verify bis 
Statement. 

Far more interesting subjects of inquiry 


could do nothing towards defending that post, |“ fast movement” was popularly applied to the 


nor could they give an alarm let who would changes and new measures which bad been 
come. They also declined partaking of their introduced among Friends in the last fifteen 
rations or any of the provisions made for the years; and this term I propose to use in what 
soldiers. They raised their own tent where follows, merely as a distinctive appellation. 

they lodged, found their own meat and drink,| It wassoon apparent that there were many 
and conducted with such Christian firmness Friends who had been trained up under other 
and propriety, that they soon gained upon influences, and who had “not so learned 
the feeling of all who could feel: till at length, Christ,” who regarded the fast movement 
by the interposition of some of the officers,| with fear and various degrees of disapproval. 
they obtained an honorable discharge, after; With some, especially in central Indiana, this 
being detained among them upwards of forty feeling was so strong, that they had with- 
days. This account I bad from the young drawn from the meetings by which the changes 
men who were the sufferers, and who are now | were practised or countenanced, and are now 
in the comfortable enjoyment of the rewards organized as an independent body, called 
of their faithfulness. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘nexion with the larger body of the same 
name. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.’”’ 


A Visit to Indiana. 


(Concluded from page 131.) 

To the system of railroads, which penetrate 
almost every part of Indiana, the State is 
largely indebted for its growth and prosperity. 
The malarial fevers, to which new countries! 
are mostly exposed, have diminished in fre- 
quency as the land has been better drained 
and been longer under cultivation. I was 
interested in noticing in some of the more 
level portions large open ditches, which are. 
often several miles in length, and find an out- 
let in some stream which has washed a chan-| when they went. 


ly Meeting. 


drained. 
and constructed under the direction of com-'it was raised up to proclaim. 


cost on the farms through which they run in elders unless they were in sympatby with the 
proportion to the benefit which each is sup-'fast movement, and that in some cases those 


posed to receive. 


versing with a friend, I observed on the road |fathers and mothers in the church, were dis 


side a number of small holes, perhaps an inch) placed from their position on account of their 


and a half in diameter. On enquiring as to adherence to the 
their origin, I was told they were made by| 
crawfish. 
had never met with crawfish except in the! movement. 


ancient principles of Friends 
and persons substituted for them who wouk 


Another reason, which actec 


neighborhood of water. He replied, that these| powerfully on some, was the scattering effect 


holes always went down to water, and if I) upon their children, of the influences to whict 


We found, in the portions of Indiana and, 


Western Yearly Meeting, and having no con- 


As constituent members of this or- 
ganization, are a few Monthly Meetings of had an opportunity of observing, had not been 
‘similar views located within the limits, and 
|composed of former members of Indiana Year- 
On inquiring of some of these 
Friends as to the reasons which had induced 
them to take so decided a step as the with- 
drawing from communion with their former 
brethren, we were told that the manner in 
which the meetings were held, and the doc- 
trines preached in them, had become so un- 
satisfactory that they could no longer derive 
any comfort from attendance at them, but 
}would return from them feeling worse than 
But beyond this, they be- 
nel below the general surface of the country. lieved that the Society under its old organi- 
Into these ditches the adjacent farms are zation in their part of the country, was no, 

They are laid out by surveyors; longer bearing a testimony to the principles 
They said that 
missioners legally appointed, who assess the no one was admitied among the ministers and 


|who had honorably filled the position of elder, 
As I was walking on a railroad track con- for many years, and had been looked up to as) 


Surprised at this, | remarked I|favor the views of the leaders in the new 


dropped a pebble into one of them, I could’ they were exposed, and which neutralized meeting by one of its aged members, whe 
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— 
the efforts of concerned parents to train them § noarns ‘ 
up in an attachment to our principles, fst MOV 

When the revival meetings were intr, | athe " 
duced, and meetings held day and night for § we Pre’ 
many days in succession, much excitemens § sects 
and apparent effect were produced in different ormé 
neighborhoods, and many were induced ty sy fre 
become members of the Society of Friends, ig the b 
But the zeal of most of these was evanescent swasbec 
| They seemed to bave no root within them. There 


the } 
rected 
Jo man: 
ose wl 
against 
the cont 


selves, and soon ceased to have much regard 
for the claims of the Society upon them, Very 
fey of them attended the usual week-dg 
meetings for worship, and many resigned g 
right of membership which bad become mere, 


ly nominal to them. In illustration of thig 









effect, a well-informed and apparently » its band 
reliable elderly Friend, who bad lived forthe Jape" 
most of his life in Randolph county, indiana, § eer, ™ 
said that some years ago several new meet. 
ings were set-up in that county as the result 
of these revival efforts. He then enumerated 
five of these that had since been laid down Alittl 
and he could not remember any one of the was bor 
new mectings which was still continued, The ganese 










|number of members in the county, he stated Js alm 
was no greater than it was before the fast which 
/movement commenced, while the confidences § mantic: 
of the community in its preachers and advo § Born 
cates was decidedly less—for having been de: had the 
ceived in their expectations, they were mom § receive. 





Chinese 
throug] 
and pre 
riding, 

all ther 
tales of 
plot anc 
the spi 
day to 


inclined to look upon religion as a delusion, 
Similar statements to this, as to the transi 
tory nature of the apparently good effects of 
such meetings and measures, and the result 
ing deadening effect upon the religious in 
terests of the neighborhoods where they had 
been most used, were made to us in almostor 
quite every settlement we visited. The unity 
of statement on this point was so striki 





































that we were led to believe that it had a soli It is 
foundation in fact. In reference to it, an eda § elude 
cated and highly respectable friend, who has ff by the 
taken no part with those Friends who with § feet of 
drew from their former meetings, said to me § ¥hom 
that those neighborhoods in which be had § sang 
in ther 

religiously benefited by the fast movement— § These 
that he believed as much good would have § Weakn 
been done by the Church pursuing its od § 98 pl 
methods—while now there is a reaction of tg la 
indifference to all religion, so that little sue § bis ex 
cess attends such efforts in places where they of life, 
have been practised for some years. ernme 
| The attendance of one of the ordinary First let us | 
day meetings for worship, in the limitsofle J A b 
diana Yearly Meeting, gave an opportunity for J form « 
entering into feeling with those oldfashioned people 
Friends who are not prepared to desert the § missic 
principles of their education and conviction; beart, 
and for sympathizing with the young people Amer’ 
who are growing up under influences which § ‘one: 
must make it very difficult for them evert § Passio 
become true Friends. There was little of & cou 
silence througbout the meeting. About s# & Main 
soon as the people had gathered, one suppl “Per! 
cation followed another in immediate succte® this h 
sion. Then an elderly man on the raised sett Bible 
put on his spectacles and began turning ovet @ ‘unt 
-/the leaves of his bible to find a suitable chap Anil 
ter to read. Before he had risen for this pat thou, 
, pose, & young woman commenced singing® follow 
i,bymn. Then the chapter was read, and quick. tour 
ly after a long sermon was commenced on the & tts? 

1 peace and joy those experience who “accept and 
Christ as a Saviour,” &. A few weighty thant 
1| words were uttered towards the close of the Jj dim. 
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goorns over the desolations wrought by the 
gt movement ; but the impression was left 
athe mind by the whole proceedings, that 
be prevailing tendency of things in that 
geting is to fix the attention on outward 
rormances in religion, and to draw it 
gray from the work of the Spirit of Christ 
athe beart, without which we can never be 
swashed, sanctified and justified.” 
There can be no doubt that different parts 
¥the Society of Friends in the West are 
fected in different degrees by this fast spirit. 
jp many meetings there are still preserved 
pose Who mourn in secret, or bear testimony 
inst it with more or less openness. But 
the controlling power seems to be largely in 
ig bands, and he who will bear an honest and 
n testimony for the truth and against 
eror, must be prepared to be rejected of men. 


a. @. 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


Alittle more than forty years ago, there 
vas born in the city of Yedo, a young Jap- 


snese whose history has been so remarkable | friend, a ‘ bed of ease.” 


s almost to convince us that the age in 


the influence ofa wealthy and powerful friend 
he got permission to go to Hakodate. But 
he found there no American. He made the 
acquaintance of a Russian priest, the now 
well-known Father Nicolai; but as the latter 
was just leaving Hakodate, for a temporary 
absence, he got little light on the question so 
near his heart. At last, however, fortune 
seemed to smile upon bim, and a friend in 
charge of a foreign store secured a passage 
for him on board an American schooner, bound 
for Shanghai. Can we be surprised that, not- 
withstanding all his efforts in that direction, 
he momentarily hesitated to accept the offer, 
because of the grief and perhaps the danger 
that his going would bring on bis parents ? 
“ But,” he says, “one reflection came upon 
my bead, that although my parents made and 
fed me, I belong, indeed, to my Heavenly Fa- 
ther.” And, so, in the darkness of midnight, ' 
dressed as a detchi, or shop-boy, he stole out of 
his country, likeacriminal. Utterly ignorant 
of English, penniless and friendless, we may | 
be sure that life on shipboard was not, for our 
Scolded or beaten by 
the sailors, he would seek his room and take| 





had filled his mind with plans for the Chris- 
tianization of his native land; but again the 
Unseen Hand was interposed. Just as he 
was finishing his education, the Embassy un- 
der Iwakura reached America. Our friend, 
who bad already been the recipient of the 
kindest attentions from Mori, Japanese min- 
ister at Washington (among which was a 
pardon for the crime of running away from 
his country), was invited to join the Embassy, 
and, as an attaché of the Commissioner of 
Education, he examined the schools and edu- 
cational systemsof America and Europe. The 
advantages of this were manifold. The Chris- 
tian element in our schools found in him a 
sympathetic interpreter; be gained most ne- 
cessary knowledge for bis future work, and 
he made the most valuable friends abroad and 
among the members of the Embassy, many 
of whom are now the most influential and 
powerful statesmen of Japan, and who have 
more than once shown their high appreciation 
of him. 

A severe illness while in Europe made it 
impossible for him to return to Japan with 
the Embassy (another touch from the Unseen 


which we live is not the uneventful, unro-|his sword from its hiding place and half un-|Hand, as he believes), and he returned to 


mantic one we are accustomed to think it. 


Born into a samurai, or soldier family, he} burning with insult and anger; but then the parations for future work in Japan. 


sheath it, that he might appease his mind, 


America to complete his education and pre- 
Then 


bad the training which thousands of his class|thought of his great purpose would come to came the meeting of the American Board in 


neeive. There were the daily lessons in the 
Chinese character and literature, extending 


stay his hand and bid his passions be still. | 


At Shangbai, after a fortnight of waiting 


Rutland, Vt., where he appealed to the audi- 
ence for money to found a Christian school 


through many years; there was the study,and fearful anxiety lest he should be sent in Japan, and stood waiting for a response, 
ind practice of the art of fencing, horse-back|back to Japan, he was taken on board the} when the Hon. P. Parker, of Washington, 
tiding, and other military exercises; above! good ship “ Wild Rover’; and so, under more led off with the gift of $1,000, which others 


ill there were the rich traditions of old Japan, | favorable circumstances, but only after eight increased to over $5,000. 


It was not much, 


tales of daring deeds, hairbreadth escapes, of;months of wandering, he finally reached Bos- but it was accepted in the faith that the Un- 
potand counterplot, revenge and death, which 
the spirit of the young soldier fed upon from 


day to day. 


ton. 


The captain at once hurried away to meet 
his family, from whom he had been so long 


| Seen Hand would yet open more widely in 


blessings upon his bopes and plans. 
came back to Japan. 


So he 
A school was finally 


It is now a matter of history how that,separated, and our friend was left alone with | established in Kiyoto, the old capital of Japan, 
weluded and unique civilization was disturbed|the crew for ten weeks. Those were dark{and under the very walls of the imperial 


by the appearance in Japanese waters of the 
feet of Commodore Perry, and the youth of 
vhom we write was one of many who found 
strange thoughts and aspirations rising with- 
inthem at the sight of the strange intruders. 
These foreign ships suggested his country’s 
weakness, and the disadvantage at which it 
was placed by ignorance of trade and of for- 
tign lands. So, to quote from a narrative of 
bis experience prepared at a little later period 
if life, he cried out in bis heart, “ Why gov- 
tmment? Why not let us be free? .Why 
ktus be as a bird in a cage ora rat in a bag?” 

A brief account of the United States, its 
form of government, and the religion of its 
people, prepared in Chinese, by an American 
nissionary laboring in Shanghai, stirred his 
heart to still profounder depths; and to visit 
America, to study its people, to know of the 
“one true God” there worshiped, became the 
Passion of his soul. His friends gave him no 
‘tcouragement. His daimiyo cautioned him 
gainst the influence of foreign learning: 
“Perbaps it will mistake yourself.” But of 
hishe had no fear. An abridgment of the 
Bible was read at night lest “the savage 
‘ouritry’s law would cross (crucify) my whole 
fimily ;” but it was read, nevertheless. The 
thoughts suggested by it are described as 
bllows: I put down the book and looked 
‘round me, saying, ‘Who made me? My par- 
tts? No! My God. God made my parents 
and let them make me. Then I must be 
thankful to God; I must be upright against 
im, 


His purpose grew strong within him. By 


days for him. The severest tasks were put. 
upon him. This was in 1864, when our Civil) 
War was raging, and he was told that he was, 
not wanted in America. It was at this time) 
that, when on sbore one day, he saw, on: 
Washington Street, a copy of “ Robinson Cru-, 
soe,” which he bought with a little pocket-| 
money the Captain bad given him; and this,| 
of all books in the world, taugbt him that he} 
might pray. He bad committed his way to) 
God before leaving Japan; he bad read in the! 
Chinese New Testament by the way; but! 
now he made another step in advance. For, 
Crusoe prayed when in distress, and why 
might not he? Soevery night after he went 
to bed he prayed to God; “Please don’t cast 
me away into miserable condition. Please 
let me reach my great aim.” . 

God had long been preparing to answer| 
that prayer. When the captain returned and| 
mentioned the case of the young wanderer to 
the owner of the ship, the latter thought he’ 
might become the house servant for whom! 
he happened then to be seeking. He was 
taken to his house; but a few days showed 
that he was no ordinary youth. It was then 
that the Christian ship-owner and his Chris- 
tian wife accepted him as a trust from God, | 


palace. 

A heathen governor, weak and vacillating 
except in his hatred, and thousands of priests 
who shrewdly guessed that the school might 
prove a“ Trojan horse” to the Buddhist capi- 
tal, united with other influences in strewing 
its path with difficulties. But the Unseen 
Hand was still leading him and leading others. 
The difficulties were overcome. The students 
increased. Their character bas been such as 
to call forth the highest praise from the new 
governor who now rules in Kiyoto, so that 
perhaps not a single intelligent friend of 
education in Japan is ignorant of the school 
and its head. A distinguished Cabinet officer 
recently pointed to it as one reason why he 
favored the spread of Christianity in Japan. 
— The Independent. 

cantinenciggininesn 

The poorest girls in the world are those 
who have not béen taught to work. There 
are thousands of them. Rich parents have 
petted them; they have been taught to de- 
spise labor and depend upon others for a living, 
and are perfectly helpless. It belongs to 
parents to protect their daughters from this 
deplorable condition. They do them a great 
wrong if they neglect it. Every daughter 


and thenceforward for nearly ten years at should be taught to earn her own living. The 
the best schools of America he was carefully rich as well as the poor require this training. 
and conscientiously instructed ; and so it came! The wheel of fortune rolls swiftly around— 
about that the poor, friendless Japanese boy,|the rich are likely to become poor and the 
who stole out from his native land in dark-! poor rich. Skill to labor is no disadvantage 
ness and secrecy as a thief might have done,'to the rich and indispensable to the poor. 
was now an educated Christian gentleman. | Well-to-do parents must educate their daugh- 
Long before this, new-found hope and joy ters to work.—Germantown Guide. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 88. 


LIGHT AND GUIDANCE. 

There is no more certain truth, or of more 
practical importance in our course through 
life, than that “The Spirit of the Almighty 
giveth understanding.” Especially is this 
important as it refers to the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Spirit of Christ, graciously be- 
stowed on all who will receive and obey it, to 
guide them into and in the way ef peace, 
and out of spiritual darkness. Some may be 
disposed to question its universal extension, 
when they see so many of mankind walking 
in the way of evil, and apparently destitute 
of any conviction that they are doing wrong ; 
but these cases are only illustrations of the 
truth of the scripture declaration: “ Light 
has come into the world, but men loved dark- 


ness rather than light, because their deeds| 


were evil.” 

This Divine guidance in the way they 
should go, through the impressions on the 
mind of the Holy Spirit, is the experience of 
every true Christian of all religious denomi- 
nations; and is continually known by those 
who are walking in that highway cast up for 
the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord. It 
was the experience of the patriarchs, prophets 
and saints of olden times; and it is the espe- 


cial mark of the more perfect dispensation 
under which we live; for it was prophesied 
of it, that the Lord would pour out his Spirit 
on all flesh. 

Besides this general guidance, which all 
continually need, there is no good reason to 
believe, that the foresight of future events, 


which was bestowed on many at times in an- 
cient days, is altogether withdrawn from the 
Church in these latter ages. Indeed there 
are many incidents which show that a meas- 
ure of it is often dispensed to the Lord’s ser- 
vants. Those who are familiar with the bi- 
ographies of the early members of our Society, 
have met with many striking illustrations of 
this; and similar cases frequently occuramong 
religious people of other professions. 

An interesting instance of this is given by 
Anna Shipton from her own experience. She 
made the acquaintance of a woman living in 
a cottage near where she was temporarily re- 
siding, who was very poor and in great dis- 
tress. She bad married a man lower in the 
social scale than ber own family, who in con- 
sequence had ceased to manifest an interest 
in her. Her husband was a sea-faring man, 
from whom she had not heard for so long a 
time that she feared he was dead. She had 
six children, only two of whom could earn 
anything. She was friendless and had no 
claim for relief on the parish. Anna’s heart 
was drawn out in tender sympathy with her 
in her trying situation, and she was led to 
petition the Almighty on her behalf. A con- 
viction fastened on her mind which embold- 
ened her to say to the woman, that in three 
weeks she would meet with her husband. 

Ten days after, the youngest child of the 
absent sailor came to A. S.’s lodgings early in 
the morning, her face proclaiming that she 
was the bearer of an important secret. 

“Mother sent me with this,” she said, pro- 
ducing a letter; “it came last night. Mother 
said you would like that letter.” It was from 
the sailor husband. <A_ vessel, bomeward 
bound, had brought it to the very port near 
our dwelling. It told her the occasion of his 
long silence, breathing strong affection to her 
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and his children; and asking her to go to| Hugh did not relish the taste of the teg and 
Falmouth to meet him in a week from the/exclaiming that it was not good, drew a paper 
date of the letter. Three days within the) from bis pocket, and said, “ Here, I havesome 
three weeks they met! tea of my own; make me some of it and I 
Before Isaac Stevenson came to America| will drink it.” The companion felt very bad] 
on a religious visit, and ere be had mentioned| but had no means of communicating his gus. 
to any one the concern that was then resting] picions to Hugh, who was very hard of hear. 
on his mind, he attended a meeting in Eng-|ing, and who seemed to feel no UNeasiness 
land where he sat by the side of William Fors-| but talked pleasantly to those about him while 
ter. William at that time had obtained a cer-| sipping his tea. 
tificate of the unity of his friends for the per-| After the meal was over, they gathereg 
formance of a similar service. When the around the fire. There was a little chilg 
meeting closed, William turned to Isaac and) playing about the room, and Hugh soon eal}. 
isaid, “ The next time we sit together will be ed it to him, and began talking to it, askin 
in America.” The prediction was verified, | if he knew who made him; and when he found 
for the next meeting at which both were pre-'be did not, told him. Then he asked if he 
sent was in the State of New Jersey; and) knew who was the first man, and then who 
ithey returned to England in the same vessel./ was the first murderer. From this he wag 
Among the traditional anecdotes of David led to dwell on the enormity of the crime of 
Sands (some of which have already appeared murder, and the awfulness of taking human 
jin “The Friend’), is one recently sent to the life. The rough looking men seemed much 
|writer, showing that the thoughts of others interested in his remarks; and as he proceed. 
lare at times revealed to the Lord’s servants.' ed, his companion’s distress of mind wag re. 
| Many years ago, David and a companion were lieved and he became quite easy. It wag be. 
visiting in Maine, then a newly settled coun-' lieved that there had been an intention to 
try, and remained for several days at one' poison them, which was frustrated by the ac. 
place. A man of some note in that place,'tion of Hugh Judge in rejecting the tea; and 





named Remington Hobby, remarked to bis 
wife, “ These Quakers seem to be respectable 
people, and I do not think they are very well 
accommodated where they are staying; I 
have a mind to invite them to our house.” 
She approved of it, and he accordingly gave 
them an invitation, which was accepted. On 
arriving at his house, instead of entering into 
familiar conversation, the Friends were drawn 
into silence. This being new to their host,' 
he did not understand it, and at length con- 
cluded it must be because they did not like 
their entertainment in being received in the 
kitchen. He thought, perhaps if I make a 
fire in the best room, and take them there,! 
they will like it better and be more sociable. 
Accordingly be did so; and still David was 
drawn into silence, and not disposed to enter, 
into conversation, to the great disappoint-' 
ment of Remington, who began to feel sorry} 
that he had taken so much pains to accommo- 
date them, saying to himself, “ Either they 
are fools, or else they think I am one.” 

As this thought was passing through his! 
mind, David turned to him and said, “ Art! 
thou willing to be a fool; art thou willing to) 
be a fool for Christ’s sake?” and went on} 
preaching to him until be was so fully con-| 
vinced, that he joined himself to David and| 
his companion, going with and assisting them | 
in their journey ; and was soon brought forth | 
as a fellow laborer with them in the work of 
the ministry. So devoted in spirit did he be- 
come, and so diligent in his labors for the 
Master, that, in after years, be said, his own| 
house was but as an inn, in which he might 
rest himself occasionally. 

Somewhat different from this is an inter- 
esting incident related of Hugh Judge, to the 
efficacy of whose gospel ministry Micajah Col-| 
lins bears testimony, though in his old age he 
became entangled in the division caused in 
the Society of Friends by the preaching of 
Elias Hicks and others. On one of his jour- 
‘neys, he and a companion stopped for enter- 
tainment at a house where they found some 
‘rough looking men. His companion soon be- 
\came very uneasy from a fear that mischief 
‘was intended them. This feeling wasstrength- 
jened by noticing, that, when invited to the 
table, no tea was offered to any but themselves. 


| 
| 


| 





that in the line of discourse into which he wag 
led with the child, he was unconsciously ad. 
ministering instruction and reproof to those 
of older years. There is no proof that an in. 
tention existed to do evil, though it is proba. 
ble that such was the case. The Lord often 
does put a feeling of caution and a sense of 
uneasiness into the heart, which it is wise to 
heed. But there is need also of being on our 
guard against indulging a jealous and suspi- 
cious disposition, which would needlessly dis 
turb our comfort and be annoying to other, 

It is related of Joseph Hoag that when 
stopping over night at a tavern, he was 
greatly distressed by the belief that the inp- 
keeper supposed him to be a merchant bar- 
ing money with him; and that he was 
tempted to rob him of it, even if it should be 
necessary to kill bim in order to obtain it 
For some time no way seemed to open forre- 
lief, till it presented to Joseph to ask how far 
it was to a certain place, at the same time re 
marking that he proposed to hold a religious 
meeting there. “Oh! you are a preacher 
then, are you?” said the inn-keeper, with an 
emphasis which seemed to say : it is not worth 
while for me to rob you in that case. The 
anxiety passed away from Joseph’s mind, and 
he could lay down to rest with comfort and 
assurance of safety. J.W. 

iil 

Cling the Closer—We take our little child ia 
our arms out of the bright gas-lit parlor, to 
carry it to its bed. The ball is dark, and 
almost unconsciously the tiny arms tighten, 
the head nestles closer in its trust, because 
we have come away from the light. So God, 
for the sake of having us cling more clos¢ly, 
sometimes carries us in the dark. Perbapst 
is loss of property, or the going out of dear 
ones forever from the home, or the weary 
struggle for bread, or the coldness of thos 
who have been valued friends. Perebante 
we have been misjudged, or barshly criticised, 
or unappreciated. God is carrying us in the 
dark. Do wecling closer and trust morefully? 
— Congregationalist. 


God sometimes washes the eyes of children 
with tears in order that they may read aright 
his providence and his commandments.— 
Theo. L. Cuyler. 
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NOT SHUT IN. 


The following lines were written by a lady who has 
heen aid upon a bed of extreme suffering for many 
years : 

“Shut in!” did you say, my sisters ? 
Oh, no! Only led away 
Out of the dust and turmoil, 
The burden and heat of the day ; 
Into the cool, green pastures, 
By the waters calm and still, 
Where I may lie down in quiet, 
And yield to my Father’s will. 


Selected. 


Earth’s ministering ones come round me 
With faces kind and sweet, 

And we sit and learn together 
At the loving Saviour’s feet ; 

And we talk of life’s holy duties, 
Of the crosses that lie in the way, 

And they must go out and do them, 
While I lie still and pray. 


I am not shut in, my sisters, 
For the four walls fade away, 
And my soul goes out in gladness, 
To bask in the glorious day. 
This wasting, suffering body, 
With its weight of weary pain, 
Can never dim my vision, 
My spirit cannot restrain. 


I wait the rapturous ending, 
Or, rather, the entering in 
Through the gates that stand wide open, 
But admit no pain or sin. 
I am only waiting, sisters, 
Till the Father calls, “Come home!” 
Waiting, with my lamp all burning, 
Till the blessed Bridegroom come. 


———_+ > 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Fling down the faded blossoms of the spring, 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand ; 
The joy of summer is a vanished thing: 
Let it depart, and learn to understand 
The gladness of great calm,—the autumn rest, 
The peace of human joys,—the latest and the best. 


Selected. 


Ah, I remember how in early days 
The primrose and the wind-flower grew beside 
My tangled forest-path, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joy of mysteries untried, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life, and longings infinite. 


And I remember how, in life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture. Now those summer days are fled, 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Larking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 


The light of spring, the summer glow, are o’er, 
And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no more; 
The tender green is gone from field and tree, 
Brown barren sprays stand clear against the blue, 
And leaves fall fast and let the truthful sunlight through. 


For me the hooded herbs of autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sober-tinted: mint and sage, 
Horehound and balm,—snch plants as healers know. 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram, and thyme 
mm with pure evening dew, not serpents’ glittering 
slime. 


And round my path the aromatic air 
Breathes health and perfume, and the turfy ground 
Issoft for weary feet, and smooth and fair, 
With little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe, dry places, where the mountain-side 
Lies to the setting sun and no ill beast can hide. 


What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 
Or towards the rank, low meadows sadly turn ? 
Since here another loveliness I find, 
fer and not less beautiful, and blest 
With glimpses faint and far of the long-wished-for rest. 
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Is it an evil to be drawing near 


The time when I shall know as I am known? 
Is it an evil that the sky grows clear, 

That sunset-light upon my path is thrown ? 
That truth grows fairer, that temptations cease, 
And that I see afar a path that leads to peace? 


Is it not joy to feel the lapsing years 
Calm down one’s spirit, as at eventide, 
After long storm, the far horizon clears, 
The sky shines golden, and the stars subside, 
Stern outlines soften in the sunlit air, 
And still as day declines the restful earth grows fair? 


And so I drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorn-pricks heal, and take my way 
Down-hill, across a fair and peacefui land 
Lapt in the golden calm of dying day, 
Glad that the night is near, and glad to know 
That, rough or smooth the way, I have not far to go. 
—WSalvia, in the Living Age. 


A Few Notes from Thomas Chalkley’s Journal. 
(Continued from page 134.) 

“Soon after I was married, I had a concern 
to visit Friends in the counties of Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent, which I performed in about 
two weeks’ time, and came home and follow- 
ed my calling, and was industrious therein. 
When I had gotten something to bear my ex- 
penses and settle my wife in some little busi- 
ness, I found an exercise on my spirit to go 
over to Ireland, to visit our friends and breth- 


ren on that island, in which Win. Townshend} 


accompanied me, and Friends in that nation 


were generally satisfied with our service) 


among them. When we bad been from home 
about ten weeks, and had visited most parts 
of that nation, having had many meetings 
among Friends and others, we found freedom 
in our minds to return home, which we did, 
being comforted in our service; and blessed 
the name of the Lord. 

After some few months, I acquainted my 
wife and my father, with her father and 
mother, that I thought it my duty to go 
over and live in America; to which propo- 


sal my father consented, though with tender-| 


ness of heart, considering that I must be so 
far separated from him. I also laid it before 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Horsly- 
down, in Southwark, of which meeting I was 
a member; they consented to it, though some- 
what unwilling to part with us, and gave us 


we were in love and unity with them, and 
walked according to our profession. 

When we were ready and in order for go- 
ing, we agreed for the freight of our goods 
and servants with John Snowden, and shipped 
them on board the Josiah, bound for Mary- 
land. When the ship was at Gravesend, and 
ready to sail, several of our dear relations and 
friends accompanied us to the ship, on board 
of which we had a good meeting, and took 
our solemn leave of one another, as expect- 
ing never to see each other any more in this 
world. It was a solemn time, indeed. We 
prayed for one another, and so parted, our 
ship sailing that evening, and we got to Mar- 
gate-road, where we anchored, and the wind 
sprung upvery fresh, and blew tempestuously, 
so that we broke our cable and lost our best 
bower anchor, and drove violently towards 
the Goodwin Sands. We let go our sheet 
anchor and three more, which were all we 
bad, but they did not stop her; upon which 
the master ordered the carpenters to stand 
by the mainmast with the axes upon their 
shoulders, and when he gave the word they 
were to cut the mast. 
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The people in the ship, there being many 
passengers, were in great consternation, ex- 
pecting nothing but death; but for my part, 
being exceedingly sea-sick, and having been 
in many storms, I was not so much surprised 
with this, the sailors sometimes making a 
great noise when there is but little danger; 
but there was more danger than I was aware 
of, as appeared afterwards. One of the pas- 
sengers came weeping, and said our case was 
very bad. The doctoralso came in the same 
manner, and cried, ‘O! Mr. Chalkley, we are 
all dead men!’ I thought with myself I 
would go out on deck and see what the mat- 
ter was. I went to the pilot, who bad the 
lead in his hand; he sounded, and cried out, 
‘Lord! have mercy upon us! she is gone, 
she is gone, she is gone!’ by which I per- 
ceived that we were very near the Goodwin 
‘Sands, on which many ships have been 
lost with all their crews. In this sense of 
danger, I sent for the passengers into the 
cabin, and told them that I thought it would 
be well for us to sit still together, and look 
unto and wait upon God, to see what He 
would please to do for us; that, if death came, 
we might meet him in as good a frame of 
mind as we could, and that we might not be 
surprised beyond measure. As we were thus 
composed in our minds, a concern came upon 
my dear wife, and she prayed to God, the 
| Father, in the living power and sense of his 
Son; and He heard from his holy habitation, 
and answered the prayer; for immediately 
after the wind abated, and our anchors held 
us. This was a great deliverance, which is 
not to be forgotten. When we saw the long- 
ed-for morning, we were very near the sands, 
and the sea ran prodigiously bigh and broke 
upon them mightily, so that we were forced 
to leave our cables and anchors and make the 
best of our way to Deal as well as we could. 
One of the owners being on shore, and seeing 
us in distress, sent off a cable and anchor to 
us; and we anchored before Deal with our 
new cable and anchor, and sent a boat for our 
other anchors and cables when it was calm, 
which brought them to us. After we bad 
supplied ourselves with what we wanted, we 
put to sea again, and had fair winds till we 


| got as far as the Western Islands, when Cap- 
their certificate, to let our brethren know that | 


tain Cant, being in company with us, spoke 
with our captain in the evening, and the 
two captains concluded it would be stormy 
that night, which happened accordingly. 
They took in their sails, and we all but our 
mainsail, notwithstanding whicb, the storm 
was such that we lost our main-mast, sprung 
the head of our fore-mast, and broke our cross- 
jack-yard, and thus lay rolling upon the sea 
for about two weeks; the sbip Bristol, mer- 
chant, coming by in that time, lent us a spare 
top-mast, of which we made a main-mast, and 
a top-mast of our top-gallant-mast, and so re- 
fitted as well as we could, and had a pretty 
good passage afterwards. We were about 
eight weeks from the Lands-end to the Capes 
of Virginia; bad meetings twice a week on 
board, and they helped to stay our minds on 





our Maker, though our bodies were tossed to 
and fro on the mighty waters. We went on 
shore at Patuxent river, and by land to Her- 
ring bay, where my family tarried that win- 
ter; and I with my three servants followed 
my calling. In the spring we transported 
ourselves, our goods and servants from Mary- 
land to Pennsylvania, where we intended to 
settle when we came from our native country. 
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At Philadelphia I bought a lot of ground|numerous fishes, crustaceans such as certain Items. 
upon the river Delaware, and there I follow-|undescribed shrimps with an enormous ros-| —The Future of Religion in Japan.—Thig is the 
ed my calling that summer. * * *|trum, pointed like a sword, some small crabs, |title of an article written by a Japanese, and pub- 


Since my settling in this province, which |some red Holotburians, examples of the soft-|lished in the Japan Gazette, 8th mo. 16th, 
is now about a year, some hundreds of peo-|sbelled sea-urchin which furmerly lived in |tracts from which have appeared in The J 
ple are come here to reside, and many meet-|the chalk formation; also many large-sized of New aa re abstains oon any dis- 
ing houses are built; and I docertainly know |sponges, some in the shape of an enormous| Pi auris or Christianity, but wieee the ene 
from above, that this province of Pennsylva-|chapeau. cd teal tues A gives the reasons 

" ve, that this province nnsy } which lead him to the belief that in the contest be. 
nia and city of Philadelphia will flourish both| Deeperdown, toward 1,000and 1,500 meters, jtween the two systems, Christianity will probabl 
spiritually and temporally, if the inbabitants|fishes abounded, with fins transformed into/prevail. One of these reasons is the greater om 
will love and live in righteousness, and in the |tactile appendages, others with the skin of an |tion, and the freer use of their means in spreadj 
fear of God, otherwise the Hand that planted |intense black, and with phosphorescent plates, their principles shown by the believers in Chris. 
them can soon pluck them up.” &e. All these fishes, on arriving at the surface, es an ——.. it sbitcien eh that the 
were dead, the gas was separated from the aaa an joan re Pt ae . e Bible in 
: . blood, so as to. produce a sort of froth, and toy iene eg eect ae ees, and cites: 
Natural History Science, &c 2 P} ; z ‘ ’ lated it in various countries. Also that the soci 

’ y We many of them were deformed by the enor-|during seventy years from the beginning of this cen. 

Condors.—*‘ During the march we saw a|mous distension of their swimming bladder. |tury, has published over one hundred million copj 
number of condors, the great vultures of the|The species of this group, which inhabit tbe |of the Scriptures. Again, the British and Fore 
Andes, and I shot four of them with my rifle. |abysses of the sea, have a special aspect, and | Bible Society every year at present, publishes about 
They were nearly all of the same size, and|are readily recognizable. Their skin, covered “oe a bigger - oe vee are circu- 
measured eight feet across the expanded wings. | with a very thick coat, never haslively colors; = a ccplinuase deans Saree be la 
A ruff of soft white feathers like swan’s down, |it is grayish, or of a velvet black, and the |i BN “th : eing sold, 


: , . ’ For this purpose, the amount contributed from 
adorned the back and sides of the neck. The|scales are not very solidly attached ; the !quarters is five hundred thousand dollars an 


general color of the plumage is black. The|muscles are not thick, and are of a soft con-|On the other hand, money moms by Buddhist 
beak is very strong and powerful, and well|sistence; their bones are soft and have a'priests in Japan is confined to building and repair. 
fitted for tearing up the carrion, which con-|spongy structure; their mouth is usually |g temples, and is not sufficient for their religious 
stitutes the food of its possessor. The claws|large, and armed with sharp, hook-like teeth. - a — pee ee 
are comparatively short and blunt, and evi-| Most of these fishes live in the ooze, or at its!” ee ee aval satel 


: ; : G ence of the Christians, and the difficulty of uniti 
dently not intended by nature for carrying surface. All that were observed by the “ Tal- Buddhist principles with modern ecloncas—aan 


off prey. jisman” party had normally developed eyes,' Buddhism can be acceptable only to the ignorant, 
“Numbers of these birds are to be seen) whose mode of action in a medium completely| The writer represents the upper classes in Ja 
among the Andes, soaring at great heights,'obscure would be difficult to understand, if it a8 indifferent to all religion; and the lower classes 
with no apparent motion of their wings, but did not find its explanation in the existence 8 paying little attention to the differences between 
sweeping round and round in circles, carefully of phosphorescent plates, or of a covering of aan eaten — ioe aa be easy for 
examining each speck upon the ground be-'luminous slime, which can shine at a certain as de, a 


1 7 a ae ae res ie as they do Juari or Miojin.” From this feature in 
ow them, in the hopes of discovering ma- distance. itheir character, it is quite possible that there may 


terials for a repast. Should anything attrac-| Crustacea were common, and several times result wholesale changes like those which, in the 
tive mect their eye, closing their wings, they they were caught in such abundance that the ‘early centuries of the Christian era, turned nationg 
rapidly descend to a lower stratum of the air,'cook claimed his share of them. \of Pagans into nominal Christians. 

to scan the object of their search from a| The sponges are extremely common at the', —“ambling at Monte Carlo.—A strong effort has 
nearer point of view. Taking advantage of surface of the bed of this part of the ocean. a = rien ee 
their curiosity in this respect, one of my com-| Most of them, as well known, have a silicious Te ne ee 


cedmees healt thew all thes mnae tho wine anelinee ,in Monaco, a small principality near Nice, on the 
panions shot fo pon the wing one skeleton. ‘borders of France and Italy. The effort has been 


morning. The plan he adopted was to lie| Several beautiful species were found living aided by the force of public opinion aroused by the 
motionless upon the ground, with face turned jin profusion. Their long hairs of white silex numerous suicides of ruined gamblers which have 
upward towards the sky, until a prying and are buried in the mud, and the sponges, with taken place there. Apart from its charming situa 
unsuspecting condor came down to see if the a form like a rounded vase and a narrow #00 by the sea, and its natural beauties, now en- 
recumbent body was likely to provide it with orifice, project above the mud. At certain hanced by art, the human propensity for gambling 


‘ oat “Ie a alas Dee : : at Monte Carlo is increased by the fact that public 
. _— tt usting oe ae rashly within the [points they seem to form veritable beds. gaming tables have been suppressed in all other 
ullet’s range, and paying forits temerity with; Between St. Antoine and St. Vincent, the parts of Europe. This liliputian State is thus en 


its life."—R. Crawford's Across the Pampas. |\fauna surpassed in richness any regions previ- riched by the plunder of foreigners, some of whom, 
Recovery from Starvation.—W ben Lieutenant ously explored. July 29th at a depth of from resorting thither for the restoration of their health, 
Greely was found by the relief party, he was 450 to 600 meters, the dredge came up at the too often end by sacrificing their lives and fortunes, 
nervous and irritable, and excessively ema-|end of an hour, charged with more than a Nowhere does suicide leave such sanguinary traces, 
ciated, so that the skin hung from his limbs|thousand specimens of fishes. | both publicly and privately, as at Monte Carlo. As 
; y : mi ° 1 ‘ ‘ ee many as five suicides have occurred in one week, 
in flaps. The surgeon administered to hima! The Sargasso Sea was then visited, and During last season forty-two cases were recorded, 
tea-spoonful of raw beef minced fine. This|deep-sea soundings made, to ascertain the We rejoice to believe that ere many months go by, 
was alternated every half hour with a tea-|nature of the bed of that part of the ocean. the death-warrant of this unspeakable institution 
spoonful of milk-punch. The next day a small|From Cape Verde, the ocean gradually deep- will have been signed and sealed—perhaps put into 
quantity of finely chopped onion was added|ens toward the 25th parallel, when it attains execution. fe 
to the beef; and the day following a little oat-|/a depth of 6,267 meters ; but it gradually rises The mandate res by it is hoped, soon proceed from 
meal thoroughly boiled was given. As he|toward the Azores, and, under the 35th MO seen yer e phy Teel oy 
continued to improve the amount of food was jallel, it is not over 3,175 meters deep. ccodtt het said. was the feet to suppress publie 
gradually increased. . Whenever soundings were made, specimens |gambling in Europe, some half century ago. It re 
The Deep Sea Explorations of the “ Talis-\ofa very fine ooze were formed of fine particles| mains for it now to crown the work by doing for 
man.”’—The official report by M. A. Milne-|of pumice, mixed with globigerina, when|Monte Carlo what Germany did some years since 
Edwards, of the last expedition of the “Talis-|brought up. This ooze, at first reddish near|for Wiesbaden and Homburg and Ems, greatly to 
man,” has been published and lately received|the Cape Verde Islands, afterward became of’ the real prosperity of these po ular aed sn thé 
in this country. The expedition of 1883 was|an almost pure white. Each time the dredge chin tntahot Waly Presse Gerster, Ean 
divided into seve ral distinct steps, the aim |furrowed the surface of the sea-bottom it was oad aan “The writers of these articles condemn 
being to examine the Coast of Africa as far|more or less filled with fragments of pumice |the place and its ways with one consent. One gi 
as Senegal, then the shores of the islands of|stone and volcanic rocks. It would seem as|French writer, Gabriel Charmes, says of it in the 
Cape Verde, of the Canaries and Azores, and,|if there were, more than a league under the|Journal Des Debats: “Often women are seen rush- 
finally, to examine the Sargasso Sea and|sea, a great chain of volcanoes parallel to the |ing out of the casino, inflamed with the passion ft 
study its surface fauna as well as the nature] African coast, and of which the Cape Verde gambling, ve hotels, —— hich = — 
ofits depths slands, the Madeiras, the Canariay and the teeurer the ormaments with which, they ar 
Off the coast of Morocco and the Sahara| Azores were the only points of emergence.— cae : Pee he ries of 


. ; oe spi dresses, all their clothes, if the rigid police of Monte 
were found, at the depth of 500 or 600 meters,|A. S. Packard in The Independent. Carlo allowed it. Men give up their watches, 
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and their scarf-pins. In a sale at Monte/of our Society; and which appeared in the 


carlo, fifteen hundred and sixty scarf-pins were| Modern Review. 
gfered, which had been taken from the necks of 


nined men, who thus were enabled to try their luck 
more.” 
The annual income of the gaming establishment 


jg stated on the best authority to be somewhere 
($6,000,000)! But of 


shout thirty millions of francs 


this, large sums are, of course, disbursed for ex- 
| penses, including bribes to such of the French, and 
‘me few papers in other countries, as are amenable 
‘that species of argument, and who pay for this 
‘omplicity by observing a discreet silence with re- 
‘ect to the numerous suicides and other scandals 
ofthe place.— The Christian Herald. 


THE FRIEND. 
~ PWELFTH MONTH 6, 1884. 


—_———_ 


For years past it has been customary to 
endeavor to shield from censure those who 
have departed or are departing from the prin- 
ciples and practices which have heretofore 
marked the religious Society of Friends, by 
charging that the great body of the Society 
bad sunk into spiritual lethargy and formal 
ism, and that these departures were only the 


From this letter the follow- 
ing passages are taken :— 


“He [A. Gordon] notices the remarkable change 
which has taken place in the last generation—the 
infusion of greater zeal and activity, the occupation 
of new fields of labor. He traces this to the influence 
of the writings of the late J. J. Gurney, and alleges 
that, to a considerable extent, the modern Friends 
have deserted the Quaker foundation for that of the 
so-called Evangelical sects ; that they: reject the writ- 
ings of Barclay and the other founders of the Body, 
and the ‘fundamental postulate’ of Quakerism, the 
‘supremacy of the Spirit, speaking within.’ ‘There 
is,’ he continues, ‘ little trace in modern Quakerism 
of the broad doctrine of the Light of the world, of 
Christ as the spiritual illuminator who visits every 
soul in every age, in every clime, in every religion 
and non-religion, and abides with those who will 
receive Him and obey Him, quite independently of 
the intervention of historical knowledge or of a 
written Word of Truth. To the spiritual grandeur 
and the redeeming efficacy of this old conception, 
the modern Quaker is strangely dull. He cannot 
trust himself to teach his ancient principles in the 
full sweep of their original power.’ 

“Tn allusion to the sontlonte with which other 
bodies of Christians are fraternizing with the Society 
of Friends, A. Gordon is surprised that the latter 
do not — that this is really ‘on the precise 


evidences and results of a renewed spiritual | ground that what is essentially distinctive of Quak- 


lif. This excuse is again put forth in The 
Friends’ Review of 11th mo. 22d, which says: 


“Many times we have had occasion to say, and 
must now repeat, that the present state of things 
among Friends is in a large degree the result of re- 
ation from an extreme of repression, inactivity, 
and, to speak plainly, in some quarters at least, 
formalism.” * * * “Do we wish or think we 
ought to go back now to the Quakerism of forty or 
fifty years ago, with all its external as well as in- 
ternal conditions and limitations? It must be said, 
solemnly and deliberately, no!” 


In reflecting on such statements as the 
above, and endeavoring to recall our impres- 
sions of the religious condition of the Society 
at the time referred to, we do not believe that 


the state of its religious life is correctly repre-! 
sented by them, nor that the true cause of the! 


modern departures is therein pointed out. 
There did exist in our borders at that time a 
body of deeply exercised servants of the Lord, 
and our meetings were often favored with the 
overshadowing of the Divine Presence. Such, 
we believe, would be the testimony of many, 


then young, who can recall the tendering 
vsitations of the love of God, and the feelings 


oflove and respect with which they regarded 
their older friends, who were truly ensamples 
to the flock. This was before the barmony 
ofthe Society was interrupted by the circula- 
tion of writings of Joseph John Gurney and 
others containing sentiments not in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of Friends. There 


were undoubtedly at that time some members 


who were merely formal professors, and some 
who were unfaithful to their convictions—as 
bas been the case in the Church in all ages. 
But in comparing the condition of things as 
itthen was, with that existing at the present 
lime in those parts of our Society where much 
activity has been displayed in the modern 
Progressive movement, we believe it would be 
adecided improvement if such portions would 
‘go back to the Quakerism of forty or fifty 
years ago.” 

The same number of the Review from which 
the preceding extract is taken, contains a let- 


| 
| 


| 


erism they have practically abandoned.’ ” 


We believe the Review might have found 
in the letter quoted above a much more satis- 
factory explanation of the changes in practice 
in some parts of the Society of Friends of 
latter times, than can be furnished by the 
theory of reaction which it adopts. It has 
been the departure from our principles that 
has opened the way for the holding of meet- 
‘ings among usin which the headship of Christ 
is practically ignored, and many novelties are 
tolerated. In many places, we hear little in 
these days which would invite the attention 
of the people to the Light of Christ shining 
‘in the heart of man, revealing its true condi- 
tion, calling to repentance, and leading the 
awakened sinner in the highway of holiness 
in which he must walk if ever he comes to 
the Celestial City. Yet this was the leading 
theme of the teachings of Friends in the be- 
ginning. Feeling their need of a Saviour, and 
their inability to worship God in Spirit or to 
ido anything which could promote their own 
salvation, without help from on higb, our 
»arly members were led in their meetings for 
worship, and at other times, to wait in rev- 


his life and power. 

In an epistle written in the year 1655, Ed- 
ward Burrough and Francis Howsgill, thus 
exhort Friends in London, many of whom 
had been convinced by their ministry. “Dear 
Friends, whose hearts the Lord bath touched ; 
meet together, in silence wait, and you will 
see the Lord present among you, and his 
power made manifest.” “We charge you by 
the Lord, that none speak without Divine mo- 
tion ; for if you do, the false prophet speaks.” 
“ But in the Light of Christ dwell and wait, 
and grow up in it, and walk in it, that you 
may come to know your Redeemer.” 

Those who have faithfully followed this 
advice have often experienced “the heart- 
melting power of the Lord” to be inwardly 
revealed ; and from generation to generation 
the renewings of the Holy Ghost have been so 





vr from a London correspondent describing] poured out on some, that they bave been con- 


Marticle on “Modern Quakerism,” written 


cerned to preach to others the things of the 


Alexander Gordon, who is not a member|kingdom of God. But where this progressive 


‘erent silence on the Lord for the arising of 





movement has fully developed, the members 
are pressed into active services for which they 
are not prepared. Silence is regarded as wast- 
ed time. All are urged to bear vocal testi- 
mony. People are taught that they can ob- 
tain salvation by the exercise ofa faith which 
is in their own control. Reading the Scrip- 
tures, singing, and other performances take 
the place of reverent dependence on the Lord; 
and the attention is occupied with a round of 
outward acts. Those who have been divinely 
visited are not encouraged to abide patiently 
under the Lord’s hand till He sees meet to 
call them more publicly into bis harvest field ; 
but rather to take up some form of labor ; and 
thus they are in danger of becoming like ves- 
sels marred upon the wheel. 

It is evident, therefore, that the present 
movement is not, as has been claimed, merely 
a return to primitive zeal and effort, but that 
it involves a departure from the original 
principles of Friends, and proceeds from a 
different root; and that its advocates are in 
error if they suppose themselves to belong to 
the same school as G. Fox, R. Barclay, E. 
Burrough and the other early Friends, or 
to have any stronger claim to fellowship with 
them than with Friends of forty years ago. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Both Houses of Congress met in 
Washington on the Ist instant, a quorum being present 
in each of them. The President’s message was received 
and read. Its most important recommendations are : 
a revision of legislation in the matter of taking the 
popular vote for President and Vice President; the 
immediate suspension of the coinage of the standard 
dollar and redemption of the six or eight millions of 
outstanding trade dollars, at a trifle over their bullion 
value; the suspension of issue of one and two dollar 
notes; the abolition of all internal revenue taxes ex- 
cepting those on distilled spirits ; the reduction of post- 
age to one cent, on single rate drop letters, in the city 
or town where mailed ; reciprocal commercial treaties 
with our sister American States; the establishment of 
our consular system on a salaried footing; measures in 
favor of an American steam merchant marine, and the 
establishment of a uniform monetary basis for all 
American countries, 

The official vote of Maine for President is as follows: 
Highest number of votes received by Blaine’s electors, 
72,209 ; Cleveland, 52,140; Butler, 3953, and St. John, 
2160. Of New Jersey: Cleveland, 127,784; Blaine, 
123,432 ; St. John, 6155; Butler, 3494. Virginia: Cleve- 
land, 145,497 ; Blaine, 139,356; St. John, 143. Massa- 
chusetts: Blaine, 146,724; Cleveland, 122,352; Butler, 
24,382, and St. John, 9923. Indiana: Cleveland, 244,- 
894; Blaine, 238,447; Butler, 8794; St. John, 3007. 
Iowa: Blaine, 197,089; Cleveland (Fusion), 177,288; 
St. John, 1472. Colorado: Blaine, 36,277 ; Cleveland, 
27,627; Butler, 1957, and St. John, 759. Nebraska: 
Blaine, 76,877; Cleveland, 54,354; St. John, 2858. 
There were a few scattering votes for Butler, although 
the electoral ticket was nominally Fusion. The official 
vote of Kentucky shows a majority for Cleveland of 
29,322. 

Since the passage of the act of Second month 28th, 
1882, authorizing the coinage of the silver dollar, the 
Government has purchased 144,366,242 ounces of silver, 
which represents over six thousand tons of this metal. 
For this there was expended nearly one hundred and 
forty-seven million dollars, and from it were coined 
nearly one hundred and eighty-five million standard 
silver dollars, the net profit to the Government being 
within a fraction of twenty-one million dollars, after 
deducting all expense of coinage. Of the entire num- 
ber of these dollars coined, only forty-two millions are 
in circulation, the remainder being stored in the vaults 
of the Treasury. 

The public debt statement shows an increase of $747,- 
124 for the Eleventh month. 

The public debt when at its highest mark in 8th mo. 
1865, was $2,756,431,571, with an annual interest charge 
of about $151,000,000, the average rate being 64 per 
cent. On 11th month Ist, the total debt was reduced 
to $1,408,482,948, and the annual interest charge to 
$47,323,831, the average rate being 3 92-100 per cent. 
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The value of merchandise exported from the United | George J. Goschen to go as a special envoy to the gov- 
States during the first four months of the current fiscal|ernments at Paris, Berlin and Vienna to support the 
year was: In 7th mo., $54,612,492; in 8th mo. $54,203,-| measure at those courts. 

524; in 9th mo., $54,824,490; and in 10th mo., $71,-| Prime Minister Gladstone presented the Re-distribu- 
072,743. The value of imports was: In 7th mo., $55,- |tion bill to the House of Commons on the Ist inst. It 
125,524; in 8th mo., $50,662,760; in 9th mo., $51,311,- | provides that all towns of Jess than 15,000 inhabitants 
913; in 10th mo., $51,713,433. The excess of the value and the smal] boroughs shall be merged into counties. 
of exports over imports of merchandise for the four|That all towns of 50,000 inhabitants shall be entitled to 
months was $25,899,619. For the ten months of the one member. England will possess six additional mem- 
current year, $36,655,545 ; for the twelve months ended bers. The memberships of Wales and Ireland are un- 
10th mo. 31st, $81,583,688. |changed ; Scotland will have twelve additional mem- 

The hop crop in the United States is said to be larger , bers, and the cities of London will have thirty-seven, 
than that of last year, and on the Pacific CoaSt the gain | Liverpool six, Glasgow four, Birmingham four, Man- 
is reported to be 30,000 bales of 180 pounds each. chester three, Yorkshire sixteen, and Lancashire fifteen 

It is estimated that the wool clip of this year will additional members. The Liberal members of Parlia- 
amount to 300,000,000 Ibs., and be worth $85,000,000. 

The authorities, it would seem, are almost powerless 
to check the smuggling of Chinese across the border Sir John Lubbock, of London University; Joseph 
into Washington Territory, which, according to Pacific Cowen, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and other Radicals, have 
coast papers, still continues despite the vigilance of the formed an opposition, which is strong in talent, but is 
officers. Opium is also reported to be coming over in weak numerically. 








expenses for armaments, together with the fact that the 
country was deprived of productive labor by men bej 
forced to serve in the army. He asserted that fourteen 
times more suicides occurred in the army than amon 
the civil population. The Socialist papers publish off. 
cial statistics to show that this is true. 

The Viennese police have discovered an extensive 
Socialistic Society, which ramifies throughout the whole 
empire of Austria, Several important arrests haye 
been made. 

An Italian paper says that tanners have enjoyed re. 
markable immunity from the cholera, and that in all 
towns in Italy where tanneries existed, the Scourge was 
much less severe than in other localities. 

Five heavy shocks of earthquake were felt at Groet, 





| Price, 





the same way. 

A number of persons at Emporia, Kansas, have gone 
to Hunnewell, on the southern border of the State, to 
join with others in another attempt to make a settle- 
ment in Oklahoma, in the Indian Territory. Payne, 
the notorious leader of attempts of this character, de- 
ceased recently. 

A staff correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, who has been investigating the plague in Eastern 
Kentucky, reports that the disease extends over a strip 
of country in that State and Virginia about 70 miles 
wide by 80 in length. It is most violent and wide- 
spread close to the highest mountains. He estimates 
the number of deaths at from 800 to 1000, and says the 
disease is contagious. 

The deaths in thiscity last week numbered 372, which 
was 11 more than during the previous week, and 15 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 198 were males and 174 females: 
53 died of consumption ; 35 of croup; 21 of diphtheria ; 
20 of typhoid fever; 22 of old age; 18 of pneumonia; 
9 of bright’s disease, and 9 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.— U. 8. 44’s, registered, 114; coupon, 
115; 4’s, 123; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 129 a 135. 

Cotton was unchanged. Sales of middlings are re- 
ported at 103 a 10§ cts. per lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Feed.—Winter bran is quoted at $15 a $15.25 per ton. 

Flour was in moderate demand, with prices un- 
changed. Sales of 1800 barrels, including Minnesota 
extras, at $3.75 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family at $3.25 
a $3.50; western do. at $3.50 a $4.50, and patents at 
$4.50 a $5.25. Rye flour was firm at $3.50 a $3.75 
per barrel. 

Grain.—Car lots of wheat were unsettled: 4700 
bushels sold at 89 cts. for No. 1 red; 86 cts. for No. 2 


~ 


Delaware ; 79} cts. for No. 2 red, and No. 2 red at 79 a 


81 cts. 11th mo. ; 79$ a 80} cts. 12th mo. ; 813 a 82 ets. | 


| 

















lst mo.; 83 a 833 cts. 2nd mo. Corn.—Car lots were have sent to England urgent demands for authority to 
unsettled : 6000 bushels sold in lots at 46} cts. for sail form camps of refuge for women and children, in order 
yellow; 43 cts. for steamer mixed ; 42} a 43 cts. for No.'to be ready in case of a mutiny. The Government has 
3 mixed, and 40 cts. for rejected. Sail mixed quoted been warned that it is on the eve of a great trial. 

at 45} a 47 cts. 1ith mo., 45} a 46 cts. 12th mo., 44} a| 
443 cts. Ist mo., and 44} a 45 cts. 2nd mo. Oats were Paris, isolated deaths from cholera continue to be re- 
higher: 7000 bushels sold in lots at 353 a 36 cts. for No. | ported. 
2 white ; 34 cts. for No. 3 white, and 32 cts. for reyected.| Paris during the continuance of the cholera epidemic. 
No. 2 white quoted at 36 a 363 cts. 11th mo., 333 a 34} People are now returning to their homes in great num- 





cts. 12th mo., 34 a 34} cts. Ist mo., and 34 a 35 cts. 2d | bers. 


mo. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 11th 
mo. 29th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 350; do. do. straw, 60. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 
cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 70 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs.; 
straw, $1 a $1.10 per 100 Ibs. 

Beef cattle were in demand and prices were a fraction 
higher: 3000 head arrived and sold at 3} a 6} cts. per 
pound, the latter rate for choice. 

Sheep were a fraction lower: 12,000 head arrived 
and sold at 2 a 44 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Hogs were in fair demand: 5800 head arrived and 
sold at 5} a 6$cts. per pound, as to condition. 

ForreIGN.—The London Times says: “The Cabinet 
has rejected Lord Northbrook’s scheme regarding 
Egyptas a whole. The essential features of the scheme 
were not embodied in the proposals recently submitted 
to Europe.” New Egyptian financial proposals have 
been sent to the different Powers interested. The 
scheme which has been adopted by the Cabinet insists 
upon the reduction of the interest of the Debt Publique 
and the interest upon the shares of the Suez Canal held 
by English stockholders. Gladstone has requested 








He traced the cause of the budget deficit to the growing | of Friends. 


ment generally approve the Re-distribution bill. the capital of Styria, on the 25th of last month, _ 
Courtney, with Henry Labouchere, of Northampton; {abscriptions 
RECEIPTS. 
Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, Eng ar No. 1 
£2, vol. 58, 4 copies, and for Alice Alexander, Joshyg 
, a . a Ashby, John Ashworth, Henry Bell, John Bellow, Artic 
| The Irish party is satisfied that there has been no} John Bottomley, Samuel Bottomley, Maria Bradby 
reduction in its membership, but its members are afraid | David Burton, John Cheal, Robert H. Clark, James Mo 
that the provision of the bill abolishing borough repre- Cloak, Henry Darby, Sarah Gibbins, William Grah 
sentation under a population of 15,000, will result in| Forster Green, William Green, Susanna Grubb, Enterec 
unseating one-half the Parnellites. The Tories give the| Halden, John Barcroft Haughton, James Ho \ 
bill a cool adhesion, but will fight its details in the|Samuel Hope, John Horniman, William Knowles, _ 
Committee. ci ; 4 Joseph Lamb, William James Le Tall, Jane Moor. 
In the House of Lords Earl Derby, Secretary of State | house, William R. Nash, Thomas R. Newbold, Sarah 
for the Colonies, has announced that the Government | Pearson, Daniel Pickard, George Pitt, Rachel Rick 
intends to introduce a bill during the present session of John Sadler, Esther Shaw, Abraham Shield, G 1815, 2 
Parliament establishing the Confederation of Austral-|Smithson, Elizabeth Southall, John Sykes, Henry A, X fi 
asia. ale ; Uprichard, Lucy Walker, Robert Walker, Ellen Wat § $8 #7" 
| On the 27th ultimo an attempt was made at Tralee,|kins, William Allen Watkins, Charles F. Wake hanno: 
which nearly proved successful, to destroy with dyna-| Jacob Wigham, Susan Williams, John Wood, Francis illiam 
mite the residence of Samuel Hussey, known as Edin- Ellington Wright, and William Wright, 10 shillings bth. | 
burn House. Many of the windows and a portion of each, vol. 58; Thomas Biglands and Richard B. Brock- Firs 
the eastern wall of the house were badly shattered. All/bank, £1 10s. each, vols. 56, 57 and 58; and P,H wo Fir 
the members of the family were in the house at the Bracher, Robert Brewin, and Martha Cash, £1 each, 6th, cont 
time, but nobody was injured. This was an exceedingly | yols, 57 and 58. of Wash 
bold outrage, as the house was under police protection, cordially 
and at the time of the explosion policemen were occu- FELLS OF SWARTHMOOR HALL. to get sa 
oe 4 — a a es ee No Henry Longstreth, 738 Samson street, has now ready ff rads in 
aa i, i to > i seo ha na ’ ak — = a new edition of the Fells of Swarthmoor Hall. Prieg, wgain to 
nee lave been made, blussey nas lodged a claim for lone dollar and fifty cents, by mail, and ten dollars for 
£1500 as compensation for malicious damage to his|1on copies. when sent by express of that | 
property. He has been under police protection for — fi fetters, t 
three years ae . 
| es ‘ - .E. . 
Advices from Khartoum state that the Mahdi con- ‘ Lesh inigaron ‘ , : ; “A 
|tinues to summon General Gordon to surrender, and the The Teachers Association of F riendsin Philadelphia, wa ” 
latter replies by firing into the enemy. On one occa- will hold a meeting at S20 Cherry St., on Seventh-day, ninds of 
sion Gordon told the Mahdi to dry up the Nile and | !2th — 6th, 1884, at 2.30 P. M. Mcalli principle 
come across if he be a real prophet, and that he (Gordon) | _ Programme: An Address by Prof. Jas. McAllister many ar 
would then surrender Should all boys be given a Technical Education?— Ralots 
| Vanity Fair quotes from private letters received from | !homas K. Brown. A class exercise in Nowe oth. 
officials in India stating that there is a dangerous con-|'0Ty—Amy J. Roberts. How shall little 7 Sh rol ° 
dition of affairs in that country. The feelings of the |#@used when lessons are learned ?—Susanna Sharples _s 
natives were never so excited against England as at the si ci ie trict. 
present time, and foreign emissaries are at work among FRIE} Ds’ CALENDAR. : themsel\ 
the natives stirring them up to strife and preparing} The Tract Association of Friends have publisheds ihe spiri 
them to make an explosion. Officers in high command | Friends’ Card Calendar for 1885. They have als 
I g : ; og ‘ 12th 
printed a Calendar with monthly slips for counting: . 
house use, containing a number of pithy and useful J Many of 
sentiments, on the slips and around the margin. among t 
, _ |ealendar has the Tract “On Heathen names for Months BF wag pai: 
Although the cholera bulletins have been stopped in|and Days,” printed on the back. The first-named card exalted 
can be obtained gratuitously, and that for counting: 
It is estimated that fully 100,000 persons left | house use, for five cents, at Friends’ Book Store. 4 ng 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. in the « 
ie Pee : The stage will connect on week days with the 98 J Columb 
The Telegraphe says: The Cabinet has obtained cer-|train from Broad street. Bp good se 
tain knowledge that China intends to continue the war.| Direct telephone connection with Philadelphia via 15th 
\It is probable that 15,000 reinforcements will be sent to| West Chester Exchange, No. 85. All telegrams show : : 
\China. The French Chamber of Deputies has voted | be sent to West Chester, whence they will be transmit isters a 
|favorably to the vigorous prosecution of the Chinese | ted to the school by telephone. Were re} 
war. In the early spring, the Telegraphe says, an at- wweetly 
tack is designed upon Canton by both French land and HISTORY AND GENERAL CATALOGUE OF §§¥hich 1 
naval forces. Prime Minister Ferry has abandoned all DOM IN . 
eo oe ; WESTTUWN SCHOOL. This 
hope of a successful issue of the mediation of England ss ‘ 3 
between China and France. A new edition of this work has been issued, undet having 
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